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Foreword 


One  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Office  of 

Civilian  Defense  is  to  ''provide  opportunities  for  con- 
structive participation  by  civilians  in  the  war  program,'' 
To  this  end,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  is  instructed 
"to  assist  other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  their 
war  programs  by  mobilizing  and  making  available  to 
such  agencies  the  services  of  the  civilian  population." 
It  is  further  instructed  "to  review  and  approve  all 
civilian  defense  programs  of  Federal  agencies  involving 
the  use  of  volunteer  services  so  as  to  assure  unity  and 
balance  in  the  application  of  such  pn^ams." 

As  a  guide  to  the  manner  in  which  volunteers  may  be 
used,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  is  cooperating  with 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies  in  the  preparation  of 
manuals  on  volunteer  service.  This  manual,  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  is  one  of  a  series  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services, 
whose  function  it  is  to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
health,  welfare,  and  educational  services  of  the  country 
to  meet  effectively  the  needs  of  all  our  people  in  time 
of  war. 
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L  Why  the  Schools  Need 

Volunteers 

The  schools  of  America  are  being  asked  in  these  war  years  to  do 

more  and  more  with  less  and  less. 

More  than  ever  before  in  our  history  we  need  trained  manpower. 
More  than  ever  before  we  need  an  intelligently  informed  public. 

But  when  we  turn  to  our  schools  as  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
doctrines  hostile  to  democracy  and  as  our  best  source  of  trained  men 
and  women,  we  find  that  the  war  has  put  uncommon  burdens  on  the 
school  system.  In  some  communities  where  war  industries  are  located, 
school  enrollments  have  nearly  doubled  within  a  year.  In  some 
communities  many  teachers  have  been  taken  away  by  miUtary  or 
industrial  service.  Rural  schools  and  centralized  schools  are  facing 
transportation  problems.  In  cities  and  towns  the  obligations  of 
schools  to  community  education  and  recreation  have  been  greatly 
enlarged.  Everywhere  existing  problems  on  all  levels  have  been 
intensified  and  many  new  problems  have  been  created. 

Some  of  these  problems  can  be  met  with  the  assistance  of  qualified 
volunteer  work^s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  schools  have  always  made  use 
of  such  services  to  some  d^ee.  Dependii^,  as  they  do,  on  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  the  home,  they  have  of  ten  invited 
parents  and  children  to  share  activities  and  responfidbilities.  Now, 
when  personnel  and  facilities  are  overtaxed,  when  a  task  of  supreme 
importance  and  great  magnitude  faces  them,  they  can  be  strengthened 
in  hundreds  of  communities  by  means  of  the  initiative,  the  special 
talents,  and  the  energy  of  volunteers  who  are  able  in  practical  ways 
to  supplement  the  work  of  paid  employees. 

To  find  the  right  work  for  ev^one  who  is  willing  to  donate  time 
and  enei^  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  wartime  educational  proTgram  in  his 
community  is  a  challenging  and  often  difiicult  task.  Believii^  that 
many  school  administrators  and  Local  Defense  C5ouncils  would  like 
help  with  this  problem,  the  Office  of  Education  has  prepared  this 
bulletin  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Advice  and 
counsel  have  been  sought  from  many  persons  familiar  with  this  aspect 
of  conunimity  oi^;anization,  including  chief  State  school  officers  in 
State  departments  of  education.  The  suggestions  which  follow,  in 
regard  to  the  .selection,  training,  and  use  of  volunteers  in  school 
programs,  are  based  upon  this  advice  and  upon  reports  of  esqperience 
from  many  communities  throughout  the  country. 
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IL  How  To  Organize 
To  Use  Volunteers  in  the  Schools 
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1.  Fit  into  the  bdsic  wartime  pattern  of  community  organizaiion. — 
In  most  communities,  the  schools  will  be  but  one  of  a  number  of 
agencies  drawin^^  upon  a  common  reservoir  of  volunteer  wartime  effort. 
It  is  important  that  all  agencies  and  organizations  work  together.  The 
only  practical  way  of  doing  this  is  through  the  machinery  of  the  Local 
Defense  Council, 

The  basic  pattern  of  community  organization  to  meet  wartime 
needs  is  suggested  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  the  publication 

Organization  Outline  for  Local  Defend  Cmmcils.  Both  the  text  and  the 
charts  show  what  machinery  sliould  l)e  set  up  for  coordinating  existing 
resoui'ces  and  plaiming  new  ones  needed  foi*  defense  or  for  making  the 
community  able  to  do  its  share  in  figliting  the  war.  They  indicate, 
further,  that  volunteers  for  both  the  protective  services  and  the 
civiUan  war  services  should  be  secured  through  the  civilian  defense 
volunteer  office,  a  central  service  of  the  Defense  Council. 

The  schools  are  related  to  this  basic  pattern  of  civilian  defense  in 
three  wavs: 

First.  In  the  education  committee  of  the  Defense  Council^  The 
duties  of  this  conmiittec  are  to  study  the  educational  needs  of  the 
commvmity  dviring  war  and  to  arrange  to  meet  them;  to  determine 
where  volunteei-s  may  help  to  meet  added  educational  responsibilities 
and  what  training  such  volunteers  should  have;  and  to  assist  the 
schools  in  plajdng  their  full  part  in  the  conununity  war  effort.  The 
school  system  is  represented  on  this  committee,  along  with  other 
organizations  and  agencies  whose  programs  relate  to  the  broad  field 
of  education.  (For  details  of  organization  and  program,  see  the 
Handbook  jar  Bklucedion  Committees  of  Lopal  Defen.^e  Councils,  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Education  and  published  by  the  Office  of  CiviUan 
Defense.) 

Second.  In  the  volunteer  office  from  which  the  schools  secure  volun- 
teers and  in  which  the  staff  and  pupils  16  years  of  age  or  over  register 
for  wartime  vohmteer  service.    The  volunteer  office  is  a  central 

agency  for  the  recruiting  of  volunteers  and  their  assignment  to  work 
or  training.  (For  details  see  the  manual,  A  Civilian  Dejense  Volun- 
teer Office,  published  by  the  Ollice  of  Civilian  Defense.) 

Third.  In  the  Citizens  Service  Corps,  to  which  all  volimteers 
working  in  the  civiUan  war  services  may  belong.  One  of  the  units 
of  the  corps  is  School  and  Edncatim  Volunteers.    (For  details  see 
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Handbook  Jar  the  United  States  (Mizens  Servke  Corps,  published  by 
the  Office  of  CiviUan  Defense.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  here  that  in  most  communities  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  some  other  leader  in  organized  edu- 
cation is  a  member  of  the  Defense  Comidl  and  therefore  abeady 
actively  engaged  in  the  community's  plaiming  for  war. 

2  ConsuU  the  Defense  Council  education  committee  and  the  volun- 
teer' oMee—^y^ry  school  and  school  system— pubUc,  private,  and 
narochial—will  in  the  final  analysis  decide  how  it  will  use  volunteers 
and  what  volunteers  it  wiU  use.  Over-aU  planning,  however,  as  to 
how  volunteers  can  assist  the  schools  do  their  part  in  the  community 
war  effort  and  help  to  meet  emergencies  within  the  schools  is  essential. 

This  over-all  job  of  community  planning  is  the  ftmctaon  of  the 
education  committee  of  the  Defense  CouncU.  It  will  hst  t^e  fidds 
in  which  it  believes  volunteers  could  be  of  service  and  the  kmds  of 
iobs  they  could  do.  It  will,  moreover,  advise  on  the  training  needed. 
fSee  p  15  )  H  an  education  committee  is  heavily  burdened  it  may 
appo^t  a  subcommittee  to  give  special  attention  to  how  volmiteers 
may  be  used  and  what  training  they  need.  As  a  rule,  the  consider- 
ation of  the  role  of  volunteers  and  thdr  training  will  be  a  wmpamm 
piece  to  study  of  the  community's  educational  needs. 

3  Organise  a  eommittee  <m  volunteers  in  the  school  system.— The 
planning  by  the  education  committee  does  not  take  the  place  of 
careful  consideration  in  each  school  system  of  the  use  which  should 
be  made  of  volunteer  help.    The  general  suggestions  of  the  education 
committee  will  have  to  be  studied  to  determine  th«r  appUcabJity 
in  the  particular  system.    To  do  this  there  should  be  a  «>"^ttee 
on  volunteers  in  each  school  system.    Such  a  committee  should  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  departments  of  the  system.    It  is  likely 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  school  system,  who  is,  of  course,  an 
ex-officio  member  of  this  committee,  wiU  wish  to  appomt  a  director 
of  school  volunteer  services.   This  director  will  be  responsible  to  the 
superintendent  and  will  work  with  the  education  committee  and  the 
volunteer  office  of  the  Defense  Council  relative  to  thejwe  ^  Tolun- 
teers  in  that  particular  system.    This  director  might  well  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  volunteers  in  the  school  system. 

When  the  volunteer  service  program  is  extensive  enough  to  warrant 
it,  provision  may  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  assistants  to  the 
director  of  school  volunteer  services  who  will  each  be  responsible  for  a 
special  field  of  service.  One,  for  example,  might  have  diarge  of 
volunteer  services  in  connection  with  the  school  recreation  program; 
anotiier  might  look  after  aU  volunteer  help  with  the  school  lunches. 
In  making  sudi  appomtments  the  superintendent  will  use  to  the 
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maximum  feasible  extent  the  regular  personnel  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school  system. 

4.  Decide  upon  a  plan  of  action  for  each  school  system, — ^The  com- 
mittee on  school  volunteers  prepares  a  plan  of  action  for  the  use  of 
vohnileiTs  in  its  particular  school  system.  It  begins  by  considering 
service  opportunities  for  volunteers,  giving  attention  to  such  questions 
as:  Is  the  school  lunch  program  not  functioning  as  effectively  as  it 
riiould  because  of  the  lack  of  workers  to  help  with  the  preparation  of 
foods,  to  aid  the  children  in  miderstandiiig  what  it  means  to  eat  the 
right  foods,  and  to  interpret  the  school  Imich  program  to  the  com- 
munity? Are  there  mothers  who  would  leave  their  small  children  in 
kindergarten  while  they  work  in  a  nearby  war  industry  if  one  were 
available?  Could  that  vacant  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  be  spared 
for  a  preschool  play  group  if  a  qualified  woman  could  be  found  to  take 
charge?  Does  the  P.  T.  A.  need  help  in  its  preschool  round-up 
because  of  a  large  increase  of  children  in  the  conmiunity?  In  making 
its  choice  of  service  opportimities  the  committee  applies  such  test 
questions  as: 

(1)  Does  this  work  grow  out  of  a  wartime  need  of  the  community? 
(Volunteers  secured  through  the  civilian  defense  volunteer 
office  have  enUsted  for  community  war  service,  and  should  not 
be  used  for  a  project  which  will  not  make  the  commimity  better 
able  to  play  its  part  in  total  war  or  which  does  not  meet  a  need 
created  or  aggravated  by  the  war,) 

(2)  Will  this  activity  further  the  long-time  objectives  of  the  total 
school  program?    If  so,  in  what  waj's? 

(3)  How  extensive  is  the  project  proposed?  What  will  it  involve 
in  the  way  of  time,  money,  equipment,  and  pei'sonnel? 

(4)  Would  the  number  of  people  reached  or  the  benefit  gained 
justify  the  expencUture  of  enei^,  time,  money,  Mid  effort  that 
will  be  necessary? 

(5)  Do  the  schools  have  the  human  and  material  resources  necessary 
for  carrying  the  project  through  successfully? 

(6)  Is  there  a  person  on  the  paid  school  staff  sufiiciently  free  of  other 
responsibiUties  to  give  direction? 

It  then  divides  the  opportimities  into  three  classes: 

(1)  Those  which  should  only  be  imdertaken  by  well-trained 

professionals; 

(2)  Those  which  can  be  done  by  people  with  less  extensive  training 
who  have  recently  taken,  or  will  take,  ''refresher*'  courses  to 
bring  themselves  up  to  date  in  their  respective  fields;  and 

(3)  Those  which  can  be  done  by  nonprofessional  people  witJi 
common  s^ise  and  good  work  habits. 
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■  6  ConsvU  the  school  board.— Ahev  the  committee  has  made  its 
r,lan  the  superintendent  takes  it  to  the  school  board  for  approval.  If 
the  board  approves,  the  director  of  school  volunteer  services  puts  the 
plan  into  operation. 

6  Make  requests  of  the  volvmUcr  office. -^Tho  director  of  volunteer 
services  in  a  school  system  is  the  person  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
report  to  the  volunteer  office  the  uses  which  the  schools  can  make  of 
volunteers.  Before  the  director  approaches  the  volunteer  office  for 
personnel  he  should  know  exactly  what  quahfications  the  needed 
Jokers  should  have.  He  should  be  able  to  furnish  not  only  a 
description  of  the  work  to  be  done  but  complete  details  concermng 
the  type  of  qualilications— education,  experience,  personal  traits, _ 
physical  condition,  sex,  and  age-which  will  guide  the  volunteer 
office  in  selecting  prospective  workers.  If  no  qualifications  are 
necessary  other  than  normal  mtelligence  and  a  desu:e  to  help,  this 

fact  should  be  indicated.  ,  i 

As  a  rule,  three  kmds  of  people  are  registwed  at  the  volunteer 

office: 

(1)  Active  workers  who  are  wiUing  to  give  some  free  professional 
service  in  their  spare  time; 

(2)  People  now  retired  who  were  once  active  m  professional  life 
or  have  some  training  that  fits  them  to  work  in  professional 
fields  under  competent  direction; 

(3)  The  neighbors  and  friends  who  just  want  to  hdp. 

With  a  Utile  careful  planning,  the  schools  can  probably  use  some 
of  each  to  advantage.  An  overworked  school  doctor,  for  example, 
might  welcome  an  hour  or  two  of  free  service  twice  a  week  from  a 
medical  colleague.  He  could  probably  use  a  homemaker  who  has 
been  a  practical  nurse  to  help  take  temperatures  or  keep  records.  He 
could  certainly  use  a  person  to  look  after  the  waiting  room  and 
comfort  crying  children.  The  point  is  that  each  job  to  be  done  has  xte 
own  requirements,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  entire  volunteer 
program  depends  upon  finding  the  right  people  for  the  right  places. 

To  avoid  confusion  it  is  suggested  that  all  contacts  with  the  vol- 
unteer office  be  made  by  the  director  of  volunteer  services  m  the  schoo 
system  and  that  aU  volunteer  referred  by  the  volunteer  office  report 
initially  to  him.  The  volmiteer  office  will  ordiriardy  send  a  larger 
number  than  the  schools  need,  and  the  dkector  is  oWigated  to  tab. 
only  those  candidates  whose  qualifications  seem  to  hmi  best  smted 
to  the  volunteer  positions  he  must  fill. 

7.  Make  arrangernsids  f<^  nseessary  irainifig.-U  there  is  orienta- 
tion course  in  community  war  problems,  it  wifl  in  *^  probabihty  be 
given  by  the  Defense  Council  or  volunteer  office.    Specific  prepare- 
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tions  for  volunteer  service  in  the  schools,  however,  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  director  of  the  volunteer  program  in  a  school  system.  In 
some  cases  the  schools  will  be  in  a  position,  through  their  adult 
education  departments  or  by  means  of  the  cooperation  of  nearby 
colleges,  to  provide  systematic  technical  training  for  unpaid  workers. 
Preparation  for  any  kind  of  volimteer  service  in  the  schools  will 
mciude: 

(1)  General  information  about  the  schools  that  will  help  the 
volunteer  (a)  to  function  eflFectively  within  the  system,  and  (b) 
to  represent  the  schools  intelligently  in  contacts  with  other 

individuals,  agencies,  and  organizations  in  the  community. 

(2)  Specific  information  about  the  pi'ogram  or  depai'tment  with 
which  the  voluntoor  is  to  work. 

(3)  Specific  information  about  procediu'es  that  will  enable  the 
volimteer  to  work  hsurmonioudy  with  teachers  and  otiher  staff 
members. 

(4)  Specific  training  for  the  job  to  be  done.  (Sometimes  the 
service  requested  will  be  so  simple  that  the  only  preparation 
the  volunteer  requires  is  a  clear  exi)lanation  of  what  needs  to 
be  done.  Sometimes  a  foundation  of  basic  training  must  be 
assumed  and  refresher  courses  added.) 

The  amoimt  of  specific  instruction  provided  will  depend  upon  the 
need  of  trained  workers  beyond  the  number  who  may  be  secured  with 

adequate  training,  the  facilities  for  training  and  tiie  number  of  persons 
avoilal^le  for  whom  trainirig  is  advisable  and  feasible.  Whatever 
courses  are  developed  (see  p.  15)  must  receive  Defense  Council 
approval  if  they  are  to  be  used  for  admission  to  the  Citizens  Service 
Corps,  A  final  section  of  this  manual  gives  su^estions  for  a  basic 
training  course  for  all  volunteers  in  the  schools. 

8.  Provide  tuces^ary  physical  facilities. — To  make  volunteer  workers 
a  functioning  part  of  the  school  organization,  new  facilities  sometimes 
have  to  be  provided.  Fumitmre  for  a  playroom  may  have  to  be 
solicited,  a  place  for  conferences  arranged,  a  telephone  installed.  At 
this  point,  the  conmiittee  in  chaise  of  volunteer  services  in  the  schools 
will  most  certamly  want  to  clear  with  the  education  committee  of  the 
Pefense  Council.  The  assistance  of  such  a  group  is  especially  valu- 
able when  the  schools  have  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  supplementary 
materials  or  supplies. 

The  importance  of  giving  volunteers  in  the  schools  proper  tools  to 
work  with  and  proper  conditions  under  which  to  work  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  When  tJiese  unpaid  workers  lack  means  to  do  a  good 
job,  they  lose  all  feeUng  of  status  and  are  likely  to  drop  out  of  the 
program.    One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  tlieir  morale  high  is  to  show 
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them  their  efforts  are  appreciated  by  providing  adequate  space  for 
their  activities  and  the  materials  and  supplies  essential  to  their  success. 

9  Interpret  the  volunteers  to  ths  regnlar  school  «tejf.— Although  many 
members  of  the  regular  school  staff  are  in  the  habit  of  working  with 
parents,  this  is  not  quite  the  same  as  accepting  a  volunteer  as  a 
colleague.  When  the  plans  for  the  volunteer  program  are  fairly 
complete,  ihe  superintendent  and  director  of  volunteer  services  in  the 
school  system  wiH  probably  wish  to  discuss  with  the  teachers  and 
others  concerned  some  of  the  problems  of  relationship  that  may  arise 
as  the  volunteers  are  becoming  a  part  of  the  school  organization.  He 
may  want  to  emphasize  the  following  facts: 

(1)  That  people  work  bettw  in  any  situation  when  they  feel 
wanted  and  adequate; 

(2)  That  people  cannot  fed  dihear  wanted  or  adequate  tmless  they 
have  opportunity  to  achieve,  through  tiieur  own  efforts,  and 
receive  recognition  for  that  achievement. 

10.  Provide  means  Jor  reporting  to  the  volunteer  office— The  volunteer 
office  will  want  to  know  first  whether  tiie  volunteers  it  refers  are 
accepted  and  later  how  adequately  the  volunteers  are  performing  their 
duties.  Some  volunteers  may  be  seeknig  admission  to  the  Citizens 
Service  Corps  through  50  hours  of  service.  In  such  mstances  the 
executive  of  the  corps  will  want  a  report  of  hours  worked.  If  the 
volunteer  office  has  to  get  such  information  from  incUvidual  teachers 
or  other  immediate  supervisors  of  the  volunteers,  the  process  will  be 
wasteful  of  time  both  for  the  schools  and  the  office.  The  director 
should  therefore  arrange  for  the  volunteer  office  to  receive  the  informa- 
tion it  needs  either  through  the  dffector  himself  or  through  school 
principals  or  deputies  appointed  by  them. 
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III.  Types  of  Volunteer  Services 

In  the  Schools 

Tlic  foilowiii^  are  some  of  the  educational  areas  ux  which  volunteers 
can  help  to  meet  the  extraordincuy  wartime  demands  in  the  schools. 
Within  each  a  few  possibilities  are  suggested.  Teachers  and  others 
working  in  each  area  will  be  aWe  to  think  of  many  more. 

1.  Play  activities. — Qualified  volimteers  can  assist  with  the  oi^ani- 
zation  and  conduct  of  appropriate  activities  for  children  of  all  ages  on 
school  playgrounds,  in  playrooms,  and  gymna^ums.  Such  a^istance 
is  especially  needed  in  connection  with  the  ^tended  school  services  or 
aU-<lay  school  program  for  children  of  working  mothers.  Volimteers 
can — 

(1)  Sup^rise  play  activities  before  and  after  school  hours,  on 
Saturdays  and  holidays,  and  during  vacations; 

(2)  Oi^anize  and  take  chaise  of  games,  dramatics,  and  story  telling 

for  children  of  defense  workers; 

(3)  Assist  in  physical  fitness  programs  arranged  by  the  schools  to 
prepare  persons  for  war  service. 

For  further  help  on  this  subject,  see  the  manual  on  VclunleerB  in  RecreO' 
tion,  published  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

2.  Health  education  and  service. — Even  in  normal  times,  few  schools 
have  health  j)roo-ranis  which  they  consider  adequate.  In  times  like 
these,  when  the  need  for  maintaining  national  health  is  imperative, 
the  inadequacy  of  tliese  programs  is  even  more  apparent.  Schools  in 
areas  affected  by  wartime  activities  are  overcrowded.  The  homes  in 
xaBXxy  of  those  places  lack  even  the  most  primitive  sanitary  conven- 
iences. Community  hazards,  such  as  poorly  lighted  houses,  inade- 
quate water  systems,  and  the  prevalence  of  communicable  diseases, 
make  it  necessary  that  measures  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  school  children.  Qualified  volunteers,  working  under  the  proper 
direction,  can — 

(1)  Assist  with  programs,  like  the  P.  T.  A.  preschool  round-up, 
which  seeks  to  help  parents  get  young  children  physically 
ready  for  school  life ; 

(2)  Assist  school  health  authorities  with  immunization  campaigns; 

(3)  Help  school  health  workers  to  give  and  follow  up  health  examina- 
tions of  school  children ;  assist  in  suck  simple  clinical  procedures 
as  testing  sight  and  hearing; 

(4)  Help  with  first  aid  classes; 
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(5)  Help  make  the  health  needs  of  school  children  known  to  pro- 
fessional groups  such  as  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  also  to 
the  general  public; 

(6)  Help  to  promote  and  extend  adult  programs  of  health  education 
through  evening  school  classes  for  men  and  women,  daytime 
classes  for  mothers,  forimis,  informal  discussion  groups,  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  etc.; 

(7)  Help  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  with  the  community  nutrition 
program. 

For  additional  suggestions  in  this  are»  see  the  manual  on  VolurUeers  in 
Health,  Medical  Care,  and  Nursing,  and  the  manual  on  VulunU^t  in 
Nutrition,  both  published  by  the  OflSce  of  Civilian  Defense. 

3.  School  dubs  and  related  activities. — The  demands  of  military  and 
industrial  service  have  reduced  the  numbOT  of  young  people's  club 
leaders  at  the  very  time  when  these  clubs  have  become  more  impor- 
tant for  wartime  training  and  proper  use  of  leisure  time.  Volunteers 

can  render  many  important  seryices  in  connection  with  school  clubs 
and  club  activities.    They  can — 

(1)  Help  with  the  planning  and  care  of  victory  gardens; 

(2)  Take  children  on  excursions  to  museums  and  other  places  of 

interest ; 

(3)  Take  children  on  hikes  to  help  keep  them  physically  fit,  as  well 
as  for  educational  pm^poses ; 

(4)  Organize  and  teach  or  lead  discussion  clubs  on  current  events 
and  other  aspects  of  the  present  woiid  situation; 

(5)  Teach  useful  handicrafts. 

4.  Care  and  guidance  of  yowig  children, — In  communities  where 
mothers  take  on  war  industry  employment  outside  their  homes  and 
where  community  facilities  for  the  care,  education,  and  health  super- 
vision of  young  children  are  inadequate,  qualified  volunteers  may 

render  a  real  contribution  by  assisting  vnth  early  school  or  preschool 
seryices  for  young  children.  These  services  should  be  conducted 
under  the  general  direction  of  properly  certified  and  competent  staff 
members  of  the  schools.  In  deyeloping  yolunteer  projects  in  the 
early  school  or  pr^hool  field  for  children  of  working  mothers,  the 
schools  will  be  cooperating  with  other  community  agencies  and  organi- 
zations and  should  maintain  close  Uaison  with  the  welfare  and  child 
care  conmuttee  of  the  Defense  Council. 

Volunteers  may  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  children  and  their 
parents  in  a  variety  of  ways.    They  can — 

(1)  Assist  in  conducting  surveys  or  studies  of  the  wartime  needs  of 
young  children  and  qf  resources  for  meeting  ihem,  and  deter- 
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mine  in  what  ways  tli^  school  may  supplement  available  senr- 
icfes  or  supply  new  ones; 

(2)  Assist  in  public  schools;  in  public  school  kindei^artens,  nursery 
schools,  and  first-grade  groups  having  S-yeaisolds  or  immature 

children,  they  can —  r 

(a)  Help  care  lor  small  groups  so  that  more  children  may  be 
eim>lled; 

(b)  Release  the  teacher  for  or  asttst  her  in  visitii^  children's 
homes  to  discuss  with  parents  the  needs  of  chil<hren  attend- 
ing kindergarten  and  of  those  in  the  neighborhood  who 
might  attend; 

(c)  Provide  special  services  such  as  music,  story  telling,  crea- 
tive work  with  materials,  etc.; 

(d)  Asakt  with  special  learning  prcM^ns  of  Individ^ 
and  small  groups. 

In  high  school  departments  of  homemaking,  volimteers  in 
laboratories  of  child  care  can — 

(a)  Perform  services  in  the  routine  care  of  children  and  in  the 
preparation  of  food  and  other  needed  help; 

(b)  Assist  high  school  students  in  the  care  of  children. 

(3)  Assist  with  the  care  of  young  children  dtuing  community  pro- 
grams when  such  care  will  facilitate  the  attendance  of  parents; 

(4)  Assist  with  the  development  and  conduct  of  supervised  play 
groups  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  yoimg  children  in  housing 
projects,  migrant  workers'  camps,  hospital  convalescent  wards 
for  <^dren,  etc.; 

(5)  As  professional  workers,  assist  by  givii^  free  service  in  connec- 
tion with  early  school  or  preschool  projects;  for  ammple,  a 
nurse  might  volunteer  to  give  children  a  daily  health  inspec- 
tion, a  nutritionist  might  plan  meals  for  a  supervised  play 
group,  a  social  worker  might  help  out  with  home  visits,  and  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  psychologist  might  give-  consultative 
services  in  his  special  held; 

(6)  Sffve  as  sponsors  in  cases  where  they  are  able  to  i»rovide  hous- 
ing, transportation,  food,  clothing,  play  equipment,  and  other 
supplies  as  needed ; 

(7)  Serve  as  aides  in  the  nursery  school  in  caring  for  the  mechanics 
of  housekeeping,  care  of  equipment,  and  preparation  of  food. 

Further  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  manual  on  Volunteers  in  Child 
Care,  published  by  ihe  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

6.  Salvage  for  victory. — Schools  frequently  participate  in  conununity 

programs  to  collect  waste  materials — ^tinfoil,  rubber,  scrap  metal, 
etc, — for  war  needs.    Children  can  help  in  these  campaigns  by  sav- 
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ing  in  their  own  homes,  by  soliciting  contributions,  and  by  setting  up 

collection  centers.  They  need  guidance  and  direction,  howeVOT,  to 
do  these  things  effectively.    Volunteers  can  help  them — 

(1)  Decide  where  to  look  for  articles  to  be  collected  and  oi^nize, 
with  the  help  of  the  Defense  Council  salvage  committee,  a 
regular  routine  of  collection; 

(2)  Procure  and  place  suital)le  receptacles  for  materials  collected; 

(3)  Sort,  pack,  and  dehvor  contributions; 

(4)  Keep  records  and  judge  results  of  collection  campaigns. 

6.  Care  oj  school  property. — Parents  and  children  are  usually  glad 
to  work  with  the  school  staff  to  keep  school  property  clean,  to  beautify 

and  protect  school  grounds,  to  conserve  school  supplies  and  equipment. 
There  will  be  a  shortage  of  workmen  in  wartime.  Volunteers  can 
help  organize  and  direct  home-school  collaboration  in  such  projects 
as — 

(1)  Clean-up  campaigns; 

(2)  Painting  or  renovating  classrooms  or  buildings; 

(3)  Planting  trees  and  shrubs; 

(4)  Making  school  gardens; 

(6)  Draining  and  surfacing  school  grounds  ihAt  are  muddy  in  wet 
weather; 

(6)  Clearing  land  and  building  parks  or  sidewalks; 

(7)  Filling  in  guUies  or  eroded  land; 

(8)  Getting  playgrounds  ready  for  games  such  as  baseb^,  running 

games,  etc.; 

(9)  Making  over  old  furniture; 

(10)  Making  studies  of  costs  for  light,  water,  heat,  soap,  towels, 
chalk,  erasers,  tablets,  pencils,  etc.; 

(11)  Making  and  carrying  put  plans  for  saving  school  supphes  and 
utilities. 

7.  Adult  education. — There  are,  generally  speaking,  four  kinds  of 

adult-education  programs  in  this  country — 

(1)  Those  sponsored  by  the  pubhc  schools; 

(2)  Those  sponsored  by  coU^es  and  universities; 

(3)  Those  sponsored  by  community  committees  or  coundls; 

(4)  Those  offered  by  private  agenci€«  ot  organizations  such  as 
churches,  women's  clubs,  parent-teachOT  associations,  and  the 
like. 

All  of  these  programs  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  lay  interest, 
assistance,  and  support.  Volunteers  can  help  with  the  pubhc  school 
programs  in  many  ways.  They  can — 

(1)  Recruit  classes; 
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(2)  Help  gather  illustrative  materials; 

(3)  Assist  with  group  work  as  teacher-helpers,  discussion  leaders 
laboratory  assistants,  Ubrarians,  etc.; 

(4)  Tutor  individuals; 

(5)  Help  to  keep  pubUc  interest  in  the  program  alive  by  reporting 
on  it  to  club  groups,  writing  accounts  of  interesting  projects 
for  newspapers,  etc.; 

(6)  Show  an  interest  by  visiting  classes; 

(7)  Operate  leadership  training  classes  and  courses  for  speakers  and 
discussion  leaders; 

(8)  Make  talks,  lead  discussions,  and  direct  study  groups; 

(9)  Prepare  visual  aids  and  other  materials  for  use  in  discussions 
and  study  groups; 

(10)  Interpret  the  program  to  the  public  throu^  all  appropriate 
channels. 

In  programs  offering  courses  or  classes  for  illiterates,  near  illiterates, 
and  ike  foreign-bom  who  wish  to  learn  English,  volunteers  can  give 
valuaUe  assistance.  The  education  of  illiterates  subject  to  draft  is  a 
foremost  wartime  need.  Volunteers  can — 

(1)  Make  home  visits  to  explain  the  adult  classes,  allay  fears,  and 
arouse  interest; 

(2)  Give  individual  help  of  many  kinds  as.needed; 

(3)  Accompany  classes  and  individuals  to  court  for  examination  and 
naturalization. 

We  have  millions  of  iUiterates  and  more  millions  of  near  iUiteratee  in 
the  United  States*  These  n^ected  people  can  learn,  and,  if  ap- 
proached in  the  right  way^  they  will  wdcome  an  opportunity  to  become 
literate. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  recruiting  so  far  discovered  is  for  some 
neighbor  to  invite  a  few  to  his  house  at  a  suitable  time.  There  they 
are  introduced  to  a  teacher  who  explains  to  them  how  easy  it  is  to  learn 
to  write  their  names.  After  the  first  lesson  the  members  of  the  class 
are  requested  to  bring  oth^  for  the  next  lesson.  In  this  way  a  dass 
IS  soon  organized.  After  several  meetings  in  tbe  home,  if  a  proper 
amount  of  tact  is  shown,  the  members  of  the  dass  'Ceai  be  induced  to 
visit  a  school  building  if  they  are  taken  as  a  class.  In  most  cases, 
after  a  visit  to  the  school,  the  class  members  will  vote  to  attend  the 
school  rather  than  to  inconvenience  the  neighbor  who  has  invited  them 
to  his  home. 

This  method  of  recruiting  is  effective,  although  it  is  slow.  It  offers 
a  fine  opportunity  for  tactiul  volunteers  who  can  easily  be  instructed 
to  give  the  first  lessons.  Some  volunteers  become  so  interested  that 
they  will  put  forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  learn  how  to  give  instruction. 
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It  is  difficult  to  define  the  qualifications  of  a  pwson  who  can  do  this 
very  important  type  of  work.   Hie  main  qualification  is  that  the 

person  must  be  interested  in  helping  these  persons.    The  illiterates  of 

the  various  races  and  nationalities  are  more  apt  to  follow  one  of  their 
own  nation  or  race  than  those  differing  from  them.  The  training  for 
this  type  of  work  is  easily  organized;  there  are  people  in  most  com- 
munities who  have  had  successful  experience  in  this  type  of  work. 

8.  School  attendance. — Principals,  superintendents,  and  departments 
of  attendance  and  guidance,  overburdened  by  increased  wai'time 
em'ollments  and  insufficient  staff,  can  use  volunteers  to — 

(1)  Check  enrollments  against  school  census  data; 

(2)  Find  out  the  names,  ages,  and  addresses  of  children  who  have 
recently  moved  into  the  school  district ; 

(3)  Take  a  preschool  census  to  help  anticipate  future  school  popula- 
tion, and  also  to  discover  the  wartime  needs  of  this  age  group; 

(4)  Make  home  visits  to  find  out  why  children  are  absent  from 
schooli  to  acquaint  new  famiUes  with  schools  and  other  com- 
mimity  s^vices,  and  to  assist  them  in  making  arrangements  for 
duldren's  school  attendance; 

(5)  Take  children  to  health  clinics,  etc.; 

(6)  Make  contacts  with  agencies  in  a  position  to  help  with  problem 
cases. 

9.  School  feeding  programs. — School  administrators  and  teachers  will 
likely  find  volunteers  particularly  int^ested  in  helping  with  the  school 
lunch  programs,  which  have  been  emphasized  by  the  national  war 
nutrition  program.  The  advent  of  extended  school  ser^nces,  however, 
with  supervision  of  children  of  working  mothers  over  a  10-hour  or  even  . 
a  12-hour  day  has  made  it  necessary  to  expand  the  school  feeding 
program  beyond  provision  of  only  the  noon  meal.  For  children  whose 
mothers  are  at  work  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  the  all-day 
school  program  will  include  provision  of  a  mcNuing  and/or  an  evening 
meal  if  there  is  no  one  at  home  to  prepare  it. 

In  connection  with  the  school  feeding  program,  voluntem  can — 

(1)  Help  plan  the  total  program; 

(2)  Solicit  supplementary  foods; 

(3)  Help  with  school  gard^ung  and  canning  projects; 

(4)  Help  with  cooking  and  serving; 

(5)  Find  out  the  diet  children  eat  at  home,  as  a  basis  for  planning 
school  meals; 

(6)  Suggest  food  to  be  brought  from  home  to  supplement  school 
meals ; 

(7)  Interest  parents  in  the  program  and  send  home  copies  of  school 
niienus; 
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(8)  Guide  children  in  their  choice  of  food  in  school  cafeterias; 

(9)  Help  make  the  meal  an  educational  experience  by  presiding  at 
table,  directing  conyersataon,  and  devdoping  standards  of 
courtesy  and  good  manners; 

(10)  Help  interpret  the  school  feeding  program  to  the  community; 

(11)  Help  prepare  educational  materials — posters,  exhibits,  etc. — for 
school  classes  and  for  parent  meetuxgSi  showing  what  it  means  to 
''eat  the  right  food." 

10.  Misedkmeous  services. — In  addition  to  the  types  of  services 
already  suggested,  volunteers  can  help  teachers  and  administrators  to 
overcmne  the  war  manpower  shortage  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 
They  can — 

(1)  Help  in  the  prau^al's  oSRce^  answmng  telephones,  greeting 
callers,  takii^  messi^es  to  teachers; 

(2)  Help  wilh  school  housekeeping — mend  window  shades,  paint 
■  flower  boxes,  mend  books  and  pictures; 

(3)  Help  teachers  with  record  keeping; 

(4)  Visit  homes  of  pupils; 

(5)  Help  home  economics  and  agiieuitmre  teachers  swi<2i  supervision 
of  home  projects; 

(6)  Help,  if  quatified,  with  teatmg  programs— aoming  tests,  tabulat- 
ing scores; 

(7)  Do  stenographic  work  or  mimeographing; 

(8)  Serve  on  curriculum  committees; 

(9)  Serve  on  advisory  committees  working  with  principals  or 

teachers; 

(10)  Assist  in  vocatumal  guidance. - 
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IV.  Training  Volunteers 
For  Service  in  the  Schools 


Some  of  the  volunteers  in  the  schools  may  need  a  short  training 
course  to  prepare  them  for  the  s])ecial  type  of  work  they  are  to  per- 
form. The  planning  and  organization  of  this  training  is  the  respon- 
sihihty  of  the  schools  with  the  advice  of  the  Education  Committee 
and  volunteer  office  of  the  Defense  Council.  Training  courses  diiould 
receive  approval  from  the  Defense  Council  so  that  yolunteers  in  the 
schools  may  be  eligible  for  the  Citizens  Service  Corps.  (See  p.  16.) 

It  is  not  possible  nor  is  it  necessary  to  present  in  this  manual  an 
outline  of  a  training  course  for  volunteer  workers  in  each  of  the  various 
services  suggested  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  courses  will  varv 
widely  \vith  the  ])articular  fields  of  service.  Each  course  should  be 
specific,  well  organized,  and  clearly  presented. 

Every  volunteer,  however,  should  have  some  information  concerning 
the  workings  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole.  He  should  know  how  the 
service  he  is  planzung  to  render  fits  into  the  total  educational  program. 
And  he  should  have  some  idea  of  how  the  school,  the  home,  and  other 
agencies  in  the  community  work  together.  A  general  orientation 
course,  therefore,  for  all  volunteers  in  school  service  is  much  to  be 
desired. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  given  school  district  a  group  of  15  or  20 
volunteers  has  been  recruited  for  service  to  the  schools  through  the 
local  volunteer  office  of  the  Defense  Council,  They  represent  various 
levels  of  educational  achievement,  from  ninth  grade  graduation  to  a 
coUege  degree.  Most  of  them  are  parents  and  home  makers;  some  are 
members  of  local  service  groups;  a  few  are  professional  or  business 
people  taking  time  from  their  own  busy  schedules  to  help  in  whatever 
way  they  can.  There  have  been  interviews  with  all  of  them  to  deter- 
mine their  respective  interests  and  qualifications  in  meeting  certain 
specified  needs  of  the  school  system.  Two  of  them  are  interested  in 
working  in  the  school  library.  Two  wotdd  like  to  help  in  the  nursery 
school  oi*  kindergarten.  Two  others  prefer  to  work  on  the  playground. 
One  is  qualified  to  visit  in  the  homes  to  chedc  on  attendance  problems. 
Several  can  take  chaise  of  projects  for  the  collection  of  waste  materials. 
Two  are  interested  in  the  school  feeding  program.  One  can  assist 
with  clerical  work  in  a  principaPs  office.  One  is  fitted  to  help  with 
health  service  program.  The  others  have  no  definite  preferences  but 
have  Avide  educational  interests  and  will  serve  wherever  they  are 
needed. 
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What  common  knowledge  should  all  these  persons  have  in  order 
that  they  may  servo  effectively  within  the  school  system?  Twelve 
hours  of  basic  conferences  and  observation  would  furnish  the  necessary 
background  for  later  specialized  training  in  the  particular  field  of  the 
volunteer's  choice.  During  this  period  of  trainii^^  the  objectiyes  and 
the  operation  of  the  schools  should  be  briefly  presented  by  members 
of  the  school  staff,  and  opportunity  should  be  given  for  observing 
schools  at  work  and  for  discussing  some  of  the  general  problems 
related  to  volunteer  services  in  the  schools.  All  the  volunteers  should 
have  a  basic  course  of  this  kind  and  should  then  enter  special  fields  of 
activity  under  the  inunediate  gvudance  of  an  appropriate  staff  member. 
Nothing  less  than  12  hours  of  such  basic  training  should  be  considered 
adequate,  supplmented  by  spedalized  training  as  needed.  A  pro- 
gram of  procedure  and  topics  for  discusmon  in  this  basic  course  are 
suggested  below,  with  the  understanding  that  adaptations  will  be 
made  to  meet  local  conditions. 

First  meeting  (1  hoxu'). — The  superintendent  or  the  director  of 
volunteer  services  in  the  school  system  will  greet  the  volunteers  and 
tell  them  something  of  what  the  commimity  is  trying  to  do  through 
its  schools  for  children,  young  i>eople,  and  adults  with  emphasis  on  the 
wartime  situation.  He  may  describe  the  general  oi^anization  of  the 
school  system,  the  division  ol  administratiYe  respcmsibifities,  the  way 
in  which  the  program  in  eadi  school  is  carried  out  by  the  jxrHXcipal 
and  teachers,  and  how  the  volunteer  services  to  be  rendered  will  con- 
tribute to  this  program  Questions  may  be  asked  and  answered  at 
this  meeting  about  the  various  types  of  volunteer  services  needed  in 
wartime. 

Second  meeting  (1  hour). — The  director  of  volunteer  services  in  the 
school  system  wQl  tell  the  group  how  the  war  is  aSectii^  the  school 
program;  what  difBicuIties  are  being  met  in  maintamiog  adequate 
personnel  and  services;  how  the  school  and  the  home  must  work 

together  in  protecting  the  children;  \Ahat  new  emphases  the  teachers 
are  introducing  into  the  curriculum;  what  modifications  are  going  on 
in  elementary  and  high  school  programs;  and  how  the  children  and 
their  parents  are  participating  in  the  war  effort.  This  presentation 
should  stimulate  an  animated  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  group  as 
to  how  each  can  best  contribute  to  l^e  total  program. 

Third  meeting  (2  hours). — ^This  meeting  may  be  held  in  one  of  the 
elementary  school  buildings.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  school  prin- 
cipal, the  volunteers  will  make  a  tour  of  the  building  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  school  plant  and  the  types  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment available:  The  principal's  oflSce  and  the  records  he  keeps;  the 
lunchroom  or  cafeteria;  the  lighting  and  heating  provisions;  the  li- 
brary; the  kind^garten  room;  the  school  nurse's  room  and  other 
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health  service  equipment;  sanitary  facilities;  the  playground;  the 
school  garden;  and,  of  course,  the  classrooms.  If  important  facilities 
are  lacking,  the  principal  may  iM>int  out  this  fact  and  show  how  the 
school  is  attempting  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  it  has.  At  this 
meeting,  too,  the  principal  may  tell  the  group  something  about  the 
duties  of  a  principal  and  the  machinery  needed  to  keep  the  school 
running  smoothly.  He  may  explain  the  way  in  winch  class(*s  are 
scheduled,  teachers  are  assigned,  lunclies  are  provided,  transportation 
is  handled,  and  attendance  is  checked-  He  may  also  explain  how  the 
school  tries  to  help  each  child  to  make  progress  in  his  school  work  in 
accordance  with  his  capadty.  He  should  able  to  stunulate  many 
questions  for  further  information  as  the  group  goes  about  the  building 
and  as  they  gather  in  the  principars  oflSce  or  in  a  classroom  after  the 
tour  is  completed. 

Fourth  meeting  (2  hours). — A  similar  tour  of  a  junior  or  senior  high 
school  building  may  be  made  that  will  bring  to  light  the  special 
features  of  the  secondary  school  plant  and  program. 

Fifth  meeting  (2  hours). — ^By  this  time  the  rolunte^  should  be 
ready  to  obsm^e  with  profit  the  children's  activities  in  the  school. 

some  of  them  are  to  woik  in  the  elethentary  school  and  others  in 
the  high  school,  the  group  should  be  divided  accordingly.  They  may 
be  assigned  to  visit  individually  or  in  twos  or  thi-ees,  according  to 
their  interest  in  the  particular  phases  of  the  day's  work.  Too  much 
specialization  should  not  be  permitted  at  this  stage,  however,  since 
the  object  is  to  give  to  all  some  familiarity  with  the  entire  prc^ram 
of  the  school.   SpedaUzed  observation  and  training  should  «ome  later. 

Two  hours  of  continuous  observation  will  yield  the  best  results, 
since  the  progressive  nature  of  the  schooPs  daily  program  can  be 
shown  most  eflFectively  in  this  way.  The  principal  or  a  qualified 
assistant  will  make  out  in  advance  a  visiting  schedule  for  each  ob- 
server, with  specific  directions  as  to  what  to  look  for  and  with  questions 
to  be  answered  by  the  volunteer  on  the  children's  programs  and 
activities.  Children  at  work  and  at  play,  in  the  library  and  in  the 
classroom,  at  lunch  and  at  rest,  in  the  auditorium  and  in  the  labora- 
tory— wherever  their  schedules  take  th^  throi^hout  the  day — 
should  be  the  concern  of  the  observers.  The  activities  of  the  teachers 
and  of  other  staff  members  in  dealing  with  the  children  should  also  be 
given  attention.  How  the  cafeteria  operates,  what  the  school  nurse 
does,  how  the  librarian  checks  in  and  checks  out  the  books,  how  the 
school  garden  is  planned,  what  the  teacher  does  on  the  playground, 
what  the  principal  says  and  does  when  a  child  is  tardy,  how  the  high 
school  students  conduct  an  auditorium  period — all  of  these  and  many 
other  phases  of  the  day's  activities  will  help  the  volunteer  to  see  what 
a  busy  day  at  school  is  like. 


Sixth  meeting  (1  hour).— On  the  basis  of  the  observation  period 
tho  principal  or  other  leader  of  the  group  will  guide  the  discussion  of  the 
activities  observed.    Selected  members  of  the  school  staff  should  be 
present  to  answer  questions  and  to  point  out  significant  phases  of  the 
program  in  their  respective  fields. 

Sevenih  meeting  (2  hours).— Another  observation  period  should  be 
planned,  and  this  one  may  "highlight"  activities  in  wliich  school- 
commtmity  relationships  are  emphasized:  Collection  of  salvaged 
materials,  conservation  projects,  nutrition  programs,  after-school 
use  of  playground,  the  school  guidance  clinic,  Junior  Red  Cross  and 
other  pupil  service  clubs,  home  projects  in  child  care  and  other  phases 
of  home  making.  Carefid  selection  and  as^mnent  should  be  made 
of  the  activities  to  be  observed,  and  they  nugr  come  at  differ^t  times 
for  different  volunteers.  Again,  a  sheet  of  directions  and  set  of 
questions  should  be  prepared-  to  guide  the  observer. 

Eighth  meeting  (1  hour). — This  should  provide  another  discussion 
period.  iSIembers  of  the  school  stalF  responsible  for  the  special 
projects  observed  should  be  present  to  assist.  This  is  the  final  meeting 
of  the  basic  training  course.  The  volunteers  should  now  be  ready 
to  be  assigned  to  definite  spheres  of  activity,  for  which  they  will  take 
additional  training  as  needed. 

The  speciaUzed  courses  for  volunteers  in  particular  types  of  school 
service,  which  will  follow  this  orientation  course,  should  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  to  the  work  he  is  to  do.  One 
.person  may  need  relatively  Httle  specialized  training  for  a  particular 
job;  another  may  need  considerable  help.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
be  made  for  all  people  and  for  all  types  of  school  services." 

A  leaflet  on  Training  Volunteer  Workers  Jor  Extended  School  Services 
may  be  secured  from  the  Office  of  Education.  This  was  i»^pared 
especially  in  relation  to  the  extended  school  program  for  children  of 
working  mothers  but  is  applicable  to  any  nursery  school  or  kinder- 
garten situation.  A  manual  on  Volunteers  in  Library  Serdce  is 
available  from  the  Office  of  Education  or  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
Other  manuals  issued  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  which  include 
reference  to  training  are — 

Volunteere  in  Recreation. 

VclunUere  in  Healthy  Medical  Core,  and  Nureing. 

Volunteers  in  ChUd  Chre.  * 

Volunteers  in  Nutrition, 
As  a  rule  the  education  committee  of  the  Defense  Council  and  the 
committee  on  volunteers  in  the  school  system  will  not  need  to  be 
concerned  with  developing  these  speciaHzed  courses.  Volxmteers  will 
be  able  to  enroll  in  the  courses  for  child  care  volunteers,  recreation 
volunteers,  or  for  other  courses  which  are  available  in  the  community; 
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However,  the  Office  of  Education  will,  upon  request,  provide  addi- 
tional material  for  use  in  organizing  and  developing  courses  in  specific 
school  services.  In  these  days  of  wartime  dearth  of  personnd,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  volunteer  workers  will  be  an  important  source  of 
emergency  help.  Whatever  guidance  and  training  can  be  given  them 
before  they  go  to  work  will  increase  their  potential  effectiveness  in 
service. 


V-  Suggestions  for  Reading 

Beading  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  training  of  volunteers  as 
well  as  an  accompaniment  of  their  actual  service.  A  few  su^estions 
for  reading  are  given  below  and  the  (Mice  of  Education  will,  upon 
request,  supply  other  pertinent  helps.  Publications  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Education  are  available  ftee  or  at  nominal  cost.  A  price 
list  will  be  sent  upon  request . 


Bain,  Winifred.  Parents  look  at  Mod- 
em Education.  New  York,  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Co.,  1935.    330  pp. 

Baruch,  Dorothy  Walter.  Parents 
and  Children  Go  To  School  New 
York,  Scott,  Foresman,  &  Co.,  1939, 
504  pp. 

Educational  Policies  Commission. 
Social  Services  and  the  Schools.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  National  Education 
Association,  1939.    144  pp. 

U.  &  Office  of  Education 
Federal  Security  Agency 

ASnDay  School  Programs  for  Children 
of  Working  Mothers.  School  Children 
and  the  War  S&ie&,  Leaflet  No.  3. 
(In  press.) 

America  BuUda  a  Sdiool  System.  Bulle- 
tin No.  12,  1941.  53  pp.  (Especially 
Chapter  III,  "The  Modem  Period: 
Education  in  a  Democracy/') 

Elementary    Education—  What    Is  It? 

Bulletin  No.  4,  1940,  Part  I.    81  pp. 

(By  Helen  K.  Mackintosh.) 
Industry  Needs  Women  Workers — Your 

Children  Must  be  Protected.  School 

Children  and  the  War  Series,  Leaflet 

No.  1.    (In  press.) 
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Know  Your  Board  of  EdueoHon.  Leaflet 
No.  47,    9  pp.    (By  W.  S.  D^en- 

baugh.) 

Know  Your  Superintendent.  Leaflet 
No.  48.    9  pp.    (By  W.  S.  Deffen- 

baugh.) 

A'  now  }  our  School  Principal.  Leaflet 
No.  49.  9  pp.  (By  W.  S.  Deffen- 
baugh.) 

Know  Your  Teacher,  Leaflet  No.  50, 
12  pp.    (By  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh.) 

Know  Your  School  Child.  leaflet  No, 
51.  18  pp.  (By  Mary  Dabney 
Davis.) 

Know  Your  Modem  ESemeniary  SchooL 
Leaflet  No.  52.    22  pp.    (By  Hdra 

K.  Mackintosh.) 
Know  How  Your  Schools  Are  Financed, 
Leaflet  No.  53.    17  pp.    (By  Timon 

Covert.) 

Know  Your  State  Educational  Program, 

Leaflet  No.  55,    26  pp.    (By  W.  S. 

Detfenbaugh.) 
Know  Your  School  Library.    Leaflet  No. 

56.   16  pp.    (By  Nora  E.  Beust.) 
Know  Your  Community  As  a  Basis  for 

Understanding  the  School's  Problems. 

Leaflets  No.  67.    33  pp.    (By  Bess 

Coodykoontz.) 
Nursery  Schools  Are  Vital  To  America's 

War  Effort.   School  Children  and  the 

Wat  Smes,  .Leaflet  No.  2.   (In  press.) 
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